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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A, 



CHAPTER II. 

HELEMARKEN is a large 
district or **amt," lying in 
the south-east of Norway, 
north of Saeeterdal, which 
is the most southern part 
of the kingdom. It is cha- 
racterized by forest and 
costume ; the former natu- 
rally bringing about a third 
characteristic, which is 
wood - carving — on a larger 
scale — applied to the ex- 
ternal decoration of houses, 
and especially to the store- 
house, which is always a 
separate building of one 
storey, and locally called the 
"stabur." On this struc- 
ture is lavished externally 
all the carving talent and 
energy of the proprietor 
and his friends ; and in- 
side will be found good old 
coffers, containing the sil- 
ver and the tankards, the 
brooches, and the bridal 
crown — which is handed 
down from generation to 
generation amongst the 
bonders or farmers. A 
public parochial crown is 
sometimes to be heard of, and may be seen 
at the lawyer's — for that profession is 
known in Norway ; and when litigation commences 
it is impossible to even guess the time over which it 
may extend. But as to wood-carving— so important a 
feature in the dwelling of the inhabitants of this part : a line 
specimen of carved lintel, or side-post, is in existence near 
Lysthuis — such solidity, so runic a design, so flowing, so dif- 
ficult to copy, as mere copying ! How was it originated ? what 
''motif" of design ? After making a careful study of it, it 
appears to be the result of " eyes '' — generally associated with- 
out hooks — being kept to themselves, and interlaced, one follow- 
ing the other. On trying this practically it was found to be 
practicable and most successful. Talking over this glorious old 
work with the good housewife, she called her husband, who went 
off to the "stabur,*' and quickly returning told me there was 
a very old and handsome pair of these lintels lying under the 
'* provision-house," and begged me to accept them in recollec- 
tion of my visit, and take them home to my own house, that they 
might give me pleasure there. Great was my wish to accept, 
but the difficulty of transit soon flashed across my mind. Our 
route laid over the Haukelio, with hours of snow— ponies sinking 
in, and perhaps through. So the transit being impossible, I 
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tendered my thanks for the kindly offer ; it was with much regret 
that I did so, but what could be done hundreds of miles from 
home, and just starting over the roughest mountain-tracts to the 
north-west of Norway? nothing but a grateful negative, and a 
suggestion that they should be given to the next nice young 
couple who were starting housekeeping. The principal carving 
is on the storehouses ; and as soon as a young couple are 
engaged, the ''man" begins to build his nest, with nothing 
much but his axe for strong work and the knife for ornamenta- 
tion. The latter instrument is most adroitly used by the peasants, 
cutting all sweeping curves, with the left-hand thumb used as a 
lever. The house-building is characterised by large timbers 
squared and afterw^ards caulked with moss, like ship- caulking, 
the ends crossing, and, as will be hereafter shown, the timbers 
numbered outside generally up to twelve, so that they may be 
easily rebuilt should the occasion arise to remove it else- 
where. Looking at these immensely solid timbers, what a con- 
trast the}^ present to present work ; how like their sturdy fore- 
fathers who worked so solidly : how unlike the feather-edged 
boarding of the new half-civilised houses which are now being 
introduced near towns, and are flimsiness itself, and only car- 
penter's shoddy ! 

Kongsberg is a city of rushing waters — or rather a small town ; 
approaching it is suggestive of proximity to a Seltzer-water 
bottle with the cork partially out. The river rushes, splutters, 
fumes, foams, and steams ; huge sticks, fir poles, and stems 
battling their way down the broken waters to Drammen, pre- 
paratory to their being shipped for the warmer and drier sphere 
of civilisation and circular saws. 

Kongsberg is a centre of interest, as close by are found the 
silver mines which have for ages supplied the raw material for 
silver crowns (''gammel sul"), belts, cups, tankards, and all the 
endless variety of ornament for which " Gamle Norge" has been, 
and is, so famous and interesting. 

We will not refer to the fact just now, but many interesting 
specimens of this class of work are to be found in England, 
souvenirs of travel which afford delightful moments to the happy 
possessors and their friends also. The silver is not considered 
very pure, but the design of the old silver is very grand and 
powerful, admirable and fine in character. The modern work, 
and especially the filigree -work, is far inferior — poor, weak, 
wanting in design, and feeble as to solidity. 

Forests are most typical of Thelemarken, and very suggestive 
of bears in winter, a season much more severe here than in 
other parts of Norway, as the district is away east of the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream. It is a very curious fact that directly 
an Englishman arrives in Thelemarken everybody seems to 
have seen bears, or, to be more precise, to have had visions 
of bears. That there are bears is certain. A sport-loving 
Oxonian last year was disappointed of a bear in the north, and, 
coming south on his return to shoot blackcock, had lit his 
pipe, and walking quietly back saw a bear I He had only one 
cartridge — seventy yards — he fired. Bruin, going back on his 
haunches, ptt-t out his " embracers," and rushed forward for the 
"hug." Only one cartridge! As he rushed on he rolled, and 
fell backwards— dead. He was a splendid beast, judging from 
the skin. What a trophy to bring home ; what luck, some said ! 
On his return the fortunate hunter, who, by-the-bye, was a week 
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later than he should have been, heard the momentous words | from his dear parent, '' Well, sir, where is the bear you went out 




Nonvegian Carved Lintels. 
to shoot'in Norway?" "Have you not seen it? it's in the | hall.'* "Oh, my dear boy, I am so delighted — am so glad 
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Come, let us have the skin up here ; send for mamma. This is I to have to say, " Didn't shoot one." 
capital ! ' ' How much nicer it is to bring home a bearskin than I zest there always is in success ? 



Who does not know what 
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The costume of the district is worn in everyday life, by the 
farmers as well as the peasants ; in fact, the farmers, or bonders, 
are very proud of their dress. First and foremost is the 
typical white jacket, with light blue facings and silver buttons : 
blue collars, blue pocket-flaps, with silver buttons also ; the 



jacket turned vigorously back with a light blue ''revers,*' I 
think the ladies call it. But the great characteristic of the jacket 
is not to be too long; the "ton" only have the back to come 
down just below the shoulder-blade ; and, as the black trousers 
rush up to meet the curtailed garment, one can imagine the vast 
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area of black trouser before arriving at the foot of the figure ; it 
really makes them all look out of drawing. 

The women wear a chocolate-coloured handkerchief cleverly 
twisted round the head and falling down the back, with the hair 
plaited ; and how well they look with their fair hair and ribbons, 



their homespun or " vadmel " petticoats closely kilt-pleated; 
old silver brooches and studs, and sometimes silk handkerchiefs 
as aprons, with coloured ceintures, the bodice with dark ground 
and flowers, crewel-worked, in relief. Near Lysthuis the 
costume is nearly all blue, a kind of short frock-coat, with dark 
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blue trouser-gaiters embroidered up the side with yellow^ and 
scarlet ; but this is not a successful phase of costume. 

On Sunday every variety is seen, and the additional interest 
of lake travelling is met with — namely, the raft boats. Seven 
stems of trees, the longest in the middle, the six cut shorter, like 



organ-pipes ; midships a seat for one ; the oars tied in with 
green birch twigs with the leaves on. How suggestive of early 
lake habitation, and yet how like a modern outrigger, for there 
is only room for one and a " teena," or provision-box, from 
which a Norwegian, male or female, is inseparable. 
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The shortness of the jackets is shown in an illustration which 
represents a custom peculiar to this part, namety, smoking the 
cows. Many travellers have complained of the ''flies" in 
Norway, and now even Norwegian cows object to these flies, 
and the farm folk, in kindly sympathy, make fires of juniper, the 
smoke of which is unwelcome to the mosquitoes ; into the smoke 
the cows are only too glad to go, and being well atmosphered 
with juniper, are ready to start forth for the day, regardless 



of their little winged enemies. The traveller will be rather 
benefited by taking a turn at the juniper smoke, if we may speak 
from practical experience. 

Before closing this chapter reference must be made to the hour- 
glass under the initial letter ; it is composed of brass, and placed 
by the side of the pulpit, which is opposite to the king's pew or 
box, in the church at Kongsberg. There are four hour-glasses, 
quarter, half, three-quarters, and hour, so the " domine " or 
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minister turns the glass before commencing his discourse, and 
the congregation know how long he will continue. hX. Kongs- 
berg there is a curious mural but very historical souvenir; the 
top of a stool is let into the wall, and on it may be read the 
following: — 

'^ In the year 1589, being the nth day of November, came the 
well-born gentleman, Mr. Jacobus Stuart, King of Scotland: 



and the 25th Sunday after Trinity, which was the i6th day of 
November, he sat on this stool and heard a preaching from the 
23rd Psalm, 'The Lord is my Shepherd.' Mr. David Lentz 
preached, and he preached between 10 and 12." 

This "well-born gentleman" was evidently James the First 
of England and Sixth of Scotland, who married Anne of Den- 
mark, sister of Christian IV. 



NEW WORKS BY ALMA-TADEMA. 



MR. L. ALMA-TADEMA, we learn, has recently finished two 
important pictures. One of these is a high, narrow canvas, 
representing the interior of a Roman bath for women. A colossal 
copper sphinx in the centre, turned richly green with the moisture 
of the air, spouts a current of water into the pool, where several 
women are sporting half-immersed, Down the marble steps at the 
side of the sphinx a comely balncatrix walks laden with towels. 
In the background a circle of friends, lightly clad, huddle together 
in the chillier air, and gossip. A magnificent column of red por- 
phyry suggests the nature and splendour of the supports of the 
roof out of sight. The other work we have referred to is more 



distinctly lyrical. On a marble bench, under a cloudless morning 
sky of Capua or Naples, a girl sits shyly listening to the ardent 
eloquence of a stout youth that lies at right angles to her, stretched 
along the bench. Her flushed face and downcast eyes betray the 
inward struggle ; but he is plainly a lad not accustomed to denial. 
His robes are white and blue, hers only white ; the marble is of a 
still more translucent white, and the sky is soft blue above. Be- 
yond their heads lies a glistening streak of sea. The only varia- 
tions in this tender harmony of white and blue are a bush of tama- 
risk, covered w'ith pale-pink blossom, and the red-gold colour of 
the girl's shining hair. 



